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The  Educated  Lincoln 


IN  the  year  1809  the  two  men  destined 
to  become  the  greatest  characters  in 
the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  born  — one  in  England,  amid  culture 
and  refinement ; the  other  in  America, 
amid  poverty  and  ignorance.  One  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  other  in  the  University  of  Nature. 
One  became  the  arbiter  of  England’s 
destinies,  and  shaped  her  policies  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ; the 
other  became  the  emancipator  of  a race, 
and  led  the  American  Republic  through 
four  years  of  civil  war.  One  was  Glad- 
stone ; the  other,  Lincoln. 

Both  were  educated  men.  Gladstone 
came  from  the  classic  atmosphere  of  the 
university,  with  his  mind  stored  with  the 
treasures  of  ancient  thought.  Lincoln 
came  from  the  bosom  of  Nature,  with  his 
soul  keyed  to  the  invisible  powers  around 
him  and  witbin  him. 

Lincoln  was  educated  in  the  broadest 
interpretation  of  the  word,  but  not  in  the 
narrow  scholastic  sense.  Education  means 
the  unfolding  and  liberating  of  the  slum- 
bering forces  within  the  soul.  Education 
means  the  development  of  personality 
along  every  channel  through  which  it  can 
express  itself  in  its  fullness  and  sympa- 
thy. This  is  the  summum  bonum  toward 
which  all  life’s  energies  should  be  di- 
rected. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  educated  man  must  be  trained  in 
more  than  one  school.  He  must  be 
trained  in  the  school  of  men,  the  school 
of  books,  the  school  of  nature,  the  school 
of  experience,  but,  above  all,  he  must  be 
trained  in  the  school  of  Christ.  The  grad- 
uate of  the  university  is  certainly  edu- 
cated in  a sense,  but  unless  he  comes  into 
touch  with  all  these  elements  in  the  school 
of  life  he  can  lay  no  claim  to  education  in 
the  broader  sense.  We  need  men  edu- 
cated in  special  lines  of  study,  but  we 
need  men  whose  personalities,  faculties, 
and  sympathies  are  largely  developed. 
According  to  this  conception  of  education, 
Lincoln  was  truly  educated. 

He  possessed  the  three  essential  char- 
acteristics of  the  educated  man  — sympa- 
thy for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men, 
honesty  in  ail  his  dealings  with  men,  and 
courage  to  execute  all  his  convictions.  No 
man  ever  embodied  these  characteristics 
more  completely  than  did  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Lincoln  studied  in  three  schools  — the 
school  of  men,  the  school  of  books,  and 
the  school  of  Christ  — and  in  all  of  them 
he  became  an  apt  student. 

He  knew  men,  and  human  nature  was 
the  study  of  his  life.  He  knew  how  to 
lead  men.  To  him  they  were  living  epis- 
tles easily  read  and  understood.  To  him 
every  one  appeared  at  his  true  value.  His 
estimate  of  his  neighbor  and  his  political 
opponent  was  always  just  and  discrimi- 
nating. Success  in  life  depends  largely 
upon  insight  into  men’s  natures  and  pur- 
poses. In  social  contact  no  greater  study 
can  engage  one’s  thought  and  observa- 
tion. There  can  be  no  well-rounded  edu- 
cation without  a keen  appreciation  of  hu- 
man nature. 

He  knew  the  heart  of  a child,  for  his  own 
life  was  simple  and  childlike.  One  day  in 


May,  1863,  he  visited  one  of  the  military 
hospitals.  While  speaking  many  words 
of  sympathy  to  the  wounded,  he  came  to 
the  bedside  of  a Vermont  lad,  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  lay  mortally 
wounded.  Taking  the  boy’s  thin,  white 
hand  in  his  own,  the  President  said,  ten- 
derly : ‘ ‘ My  boy,  what  can  I do  for  you  ? ” 
The  little  fellow  looked  up  into  his  face 
and  said  : “ Won’t  you  write  to  my  moth- 
er for  me?”  “That  I will,”  replied 
Lincoln,  and,  calling  for  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  he  seated  himself  beside  the  bed 
and  wrote  from  the  boy’s  dictation.  The 
President  betrayed  no  signs  of  weariness, 
though  the  letter  was  lengthy.  When  it 
was  finished,  he  arose.  “ I will  post  this 
as  soon  as  I get  back  to  my  office. 
Now,  is  there  anything  else  I can  do  for 
you  ? ” The  boy  looked  appealingly  at 
the  President.  “ Won’t  you  stay  with 
me  ? ” he  said.  The  loving- hearted  man 
sat  down  by  his  side  and  held  his  hand  for 
two  hours,  as  if  he  had  been  the  boy’s 
father.  When  the  end  came,  he  bent  over 


and  folded  the  thin  hands  over  his  breast. 
As  he  did  so  he  burst  into  tears,  and  when 
he  left  the  hospital  soon  afterward,  they 
were  still  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 

Though  wanting  the  training  of  the 
schools,  the  strength  and  ruggedness  of 
his  intellect  compensated  the  lack  of 
educational  advantages.  Beyond  all  his 
contemporaries,  he  had  the  power  of  pen- 
etrating, to  the  utmost  depths,  the  prob- 
lem which  engaged  his  earnest  thought. 
This  power  rendered  him  the  successful 
rival  of  the  brilliant  Douglas,  the  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Scotch  family 
bearing  that  name. 

He  knew  few  books,  but  he  knew  them 
well,  and  they  were  among  the  best. 
The  greatest  of  all  his  text-books  was 
the  Bible,  that  storehouse  of  God’s 
thought.  To  know  the  Bible  is  an  ed- 
ucation in  itself,  for  it  is  the  embodiment 
and  crystallization  of  all  living  and  think- 
ing. The  Bible  is  not  a book,  but  sixty- 
six  books.  The  Bible  is  not  a book  in 
your  library,  but  your  library  in  a book. 
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The  Bible  is  the  main  current  of  truth, 
and  all  other  streams  of  truth  are  trib- 
utary to  it.  All  living  books  find  their 
source  and  inspiration  in  the  Bible,  God’s 
Book  of  Life.  Lincoln  penetrated  deep- 
ly into  the  sacred  volume,  and  it  was 
his  inseparable  guide  and  companion. 
No  man  is  truly  educated  who  has  not 
delved  into  its  intellectual  treasures  as 
well  as  its  spiritual  lessons. 

He  knew  .Esop’s  Fables,  that  text- 
book of  human  character,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, that  story  which  fascinates  all  read- 
ers, and  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  that  classic 
of  our  English  speech.  These  books  he 
studied  in  the  log  cabin  till  the  last  ember 
faded  away,  and  in  them  found  the  ele- 
ments of  a broad  education.  He  bor- 
rowed many  books,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
had  “read  through  every  book  he  had 
heard  of  in  that  country  in  a circuit  of 
fifty  miles.”  Later  in  life  he  devoured 
Shakespeare  and  Burns,  the  product  of 
the  common  soil  like  himself,  whose  lyric- 
al poetry  naturally  appealed  to  his  heart. 
The  matchless  style  of  his  Gettysburg 
speech,  which  is  a classic  in  American  lit- 
erature, and  of  his  inaugural  addresses, 
shows  the  result  of  wise  and  ju- 
dicious reading  at  the  fountain  of 
pure  and  wholesome  literature. 

He  knew  God  and  lived  in  close 
touch  with  the  Heavenly  Father. 
He  possessed  a deeply  religious 
nature,  and  at  all  times  relied 
upon  a higher  Power.  During 
the  dark  days  of  the  war,  it  is 
said  that  Bishop  Simpson  was  a 
frequent  caller  upon  President 
Lincoln.  Once,  when  he  visited 
him,  he  was  ushered  into  a pri- 
vate room,  and  as  Lincoln  seized 
his  hand,  he  said,  “ Bishop,  1 feel 
the  need  of  prayer.”  So  they 
knelt  together,  and  the  two  great 
souls  were  poured  out  in  suppli- 
cation to  Almighty  God.  Lincoln 
found  solace  in  prayer,  and  a re- 
newal of  strength  for  the  crush- 
ing burdens  which  weighed  so- 
heavily  upon  his  shoulders.  Alli- 
ance with  the  Infinite  is  the  su- 
preme* qualification  of  the  edu- 
cated man. 

Lincoln  was  not  a scholar 
trained  in  the  classic  halls  ol  the 
university,  but  he  was  a profound  stu- 
dent of  men,  books,  and  God.  The 
scholar  may  not  be  an  educated  man.^ 
He  may  be  narrow  and  short-sighted, 
but  the  truly  educated  man  must  learn 
much  from  books,  more  from  men,  and 
most  of  all  from  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. 

Physically, 


fel- 
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he  towered  above  his 
lows,  possessing  herculean  strength, 
daily,  he  captivated  all  classes  of  men 
with  his  rugged  wit  and  quaint  humor. 
Intellectually,  he  became  the  peer,  and 
even  the  superior,  of  college  bred  men, 
by  rigid  self  application.  Spiritually,  he 
yoked  his  life  to  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  pure,  honest,  just,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report,  and  sought  first  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

He  lived  neither  the  simple  life  nor  the 
strenuous  life,  but  the  symmetrical  life. 
We  place  Abraham  Lincoln,  then,  without 
hesitation  among  those  who  are  educated 
in  the  truest  and  broadest  sense  of  the 
word. 
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